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250 MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 

Love in Excess and The Rash Resolve. Dr. Whieher considers 
(p. 15) that The Prude, a Novel, written by a Young Lady (1724) 
was dedicated to Mrs. Haywood because of her celebrity as a writer. 
It may be that this doubtful honor was due quite as much to the 
notoriety she had acquired by her facility in the " tender passion/' 
The announcement of The Prude in Mist's Weekly Journal of 
July 11, 1724, includes by way of sauce a bit of verse apparently 
intended to extol the female independence exhibited in Mrs. 
Haywood's conduct as well as in her novels: 

Love, like a Meteor, shows a short-liv'd Blaze; 
Or treads through various skies a winding Maze. 

It is probable that by 1724 Mr. Yeatman had had his successors 
in this " winding maze," and not improbable that he had been 
superseded before the elopement of 1720. 



University of Minnesota. 



C. A. Moore. 



Primitive Poetry 



To the authorities cited by Professor Louise Pound in her recent 
article on the Beginnings of Poetry (M. L. A. Pubs., June, 1917), 
should be added, as pertinent and competent testimony, the admir- 
able work by M. V. Porter entitled Notes on the Language of the 
South Andaman Group of Tribes (Calcutta, 1898). The follow- 
ing passages from page 67 are especially interesting, since they bear 
upon the question of individual composition, the refrain, and the 
relation of the composer to the chorus: 

" When an Andamese wishes to make a new song he waits till he 
feels inspired to do so, and will then, when alone, and engaged on 
some occupation, sing to himself till he has hit on a Solo and 
Refrain which takes his fancy, and then improves it to his taste. 
His composition would ordinarily refer to some recent occurrence 
by which he had been affected." 

" At a dance the soloist stands at the dancing-board and (often in 
a falsetto voice) sings his Solo and the Refrain. (If he has sung 
the Solo in falsetto, his voice will drop an octave at the Refrain.) 
If the Chorus grasp the Refrain at once, they sing it; if they do 
not grasp it, the Soloist will repeat it two or three times till the 
Chorus are able to take it up." 

" The Solo is sung amid general silence, and the dance com- 
mences with the Refrain, being also accompanied by a clapping of 
hands and thighs, and the stamping of the Soloist's foot on the 
sounding-board." 

Fred Newton Scott. 

University of Michigan. 



